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tinue to increase. Female enrollments in engineering rose from about 1
percent of total enrollment in 1970 to about 16 percent in 1983. The
increase is not uniform across schools: In 1982 the percentage of B.S.
degrees awarded to women from the 50 institutions having the largest
number of undergraduate engineering students ranged from a high of
29.5 percent (General Motors Institute) to a low of 8.9 percent (Iowa
State University). The largest number of B.S. degrees awarded by one
school to women in 1982 was 203 (15.6 percent) from Texas A&M
University, which graduated the largest total engineering class that
year. The numbers also vary across engineering fields: In 1982, 29
percent of industrial engineering students (the highest percentage) and
24.5 percent of computer engineering students were women, while 10
percent of mechanical engineering students (the lowest percentage)
and 13 percent of civil engineering students were women. The reten-
tion rate of female students in undergraduate programs is similar to
that of male students, about 70 percent.

Preparation for Engineering

The percentage of women in engineering programs appears to have
no inherent limit. There are as many young women as men in high
school who study mathematics and science through trigonometry and
chemistry. However, almost twice as many young men as women take
high school physics, calculus, and introductory computing (although
undergraduates in the field of computer science are about 25 percent
women, as indicated above).

Apparently an interest in physics is an important factor leading to a
career in engineering; men are attracted to engineering mainly by tak-
ing high school physics, while women are attracted to engineering
through chemistry and biology. High school women often feel tracked
away from physics; very few physics teachers are women, and course
content and quality are quite variable, often not appealing to women.
Educational experiments indicate that nontraditional approaches to
the teaching of both physics and introductory computer subjects in sex-
balanced classes result in their increased appeal to women students.
Both men and women are attracted by mathematics and problem solv-
ing in general, but women more so than men. Of all high school sub-
jects, only mechanical drawing and physics attracted a greater percent-
age of undergraduate men than of undergraduate women into
engineering.